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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, During 
the First Decade After the Black Death 1349-1359. 
By Bertha Haven Putnam, Ph. D. New York: Columbia 
University, Longmans, Green & Co., Agents. 1908. 

Mr. Maitland had the prophetic instinct, and when he fore- 
told that it would very likely be through the work of German or 
American scholars that the unprinted records of the English law 
would be given to the world, he was probably not untrue to that 
instinct. We have in this work of Miss Putnam, an American 
woman, not only a monograph of some two hundred pages, 
but an appendix of over four hundred pages, in which appear 
the hitherto unprinted documents necessary to an exhaustive 
study of the subject. These documents have heretofore been 
accessible only to the students who could have access to the 
Record Office in London, and who had also the time, patience, 
mental equipment and learning, to enable them to disentangle 
the needed matter from the mass irrelevant to the purpose in 
hand. 

In the monograph itself we have a very careful and detailed 
examination into the method by which the Statute of Labourers 
was enforced, and also into the question whether the authorities 
entrusted with that enforcement were successful in their task. 
Miss Putnam's own conclusion is that the Statute was fairly 
well enforced; that the penalties collected, which went to re- 
lieve the counties from the burden of taxation imposed upon 
them, were effectual in giving the relief desired. She also 
believes that this was done, on the whole without injustice 
to the labouring classes upon whom the great burden 
of the taxation fell. Miss Putnam holds no brief for 
either side of the social and economic question, ap- 
parently, so carefully and judicially does she give the 
facts and state her conclusions. This fact must add much 
to the value of her work, since the student can go to the 
monograph itself and to the sources collected in the appendix 
feeling sure of finding, not a partisan statement of facts and 
documents collected to sustain them, but an unbiased state- 
ment of the facts in the case, and a collection of documents 
made solely to show the truth as it appears in the records. 
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The collection of documents in the appendix shows an 
immence industry, a wonderful patience, an admirable devo- 
tion to the task undertaken. More than that, it shows that 
the author has the discoverer's instinct, as necessary to the 
explorer of documents as to the explorer of unknown lands. 
In her introductory note (p. 142 of the appendix) she says: 
"The commonly accepted opinion has been that, with the excep- 
tion of one wages assessment for 143 1, no quarter sessions 
records of earlier date than the 16th century are in existence; 
at any rate none have been discovered by the author of the 
latest treatise on the justice of the peace. * * * My sus- 
picions were, however, aroused by Palgrave's statement, made 
as recently as 1836, that rolls of justices of the peace and of 
justices of labourers were included among the treasury records. 
With the thought of a possible mis-classification in my mind, I 
examined the list of Plea Rolls, under the heading 'Eyre 
Rolls, Assiza Rolls,' etc., and there found seven rolls for the 
decade 1349-1359 described as containing proceedings before 
justices of labourers. * * * This incident convinced me 
that there were more such rolls that had similarly escaped iden- 
tification, and that an examination of the so-called 'Assize 
Rolls' for every county for the decade 1349-1359 would be well 
worth while. The result was the discovery of eight more ses- 
sional records, which, with the Rutland roll, and with the 
seven that had been correctly described, gave a total of six- 
teen." Work done with the aid of scientific imagination such 
as this, combined with a capacity for detailed and sustained 
labour such as is evidenced in this work of Miss Putnam's, is 
sure to be well done; it is the sort of work much needed now 
in the field of legal research. The author of this book be- 
came interested in the work because of her interest in the 
"law of parochial settlements and its effect on the mobility 
of the working man ;" in effect, it was the social side, and not 
the legal side of the question which appealed to her. Many 
legal questions of to-day rest upon a mass of tradition which 
has grown into precedent; precedent which has grown into 
authority; authority which no longer knows its origin. For 
the investigation and research into such questions there is 
needed just such patient investigation into unprinted sources; 
just such ardent enthusiasm for the investigation, and just such 
learning and industry as Miss Putnam has put into this book of 
hers. 



